pieces, we were desirous of presenti 


EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ig: 
The Bible our rule of faith !|—The right of private judgment our privilege. 
Hier stehe ich, ich kann nicht anders ;~—Gott helfe mir! Amen |—LUTHER 


OCTOBER, 1830. re 


Vou. V.) 


TO READERS. 


We have no doubt, the: following. will be received favourably, by 
all our readers, who seek; as “they ought to do, afull and com-. 


plete knowledge of whatever is’ connected with that greatest of 
events the Reformation of the Chureh. Our correspondent, who 
transmitted to us, this narrative of an incident belonging to the 
times of the Reformation, is aware, that it is rather diffuse, and for 
the sake of some, who have no keen appetites for reading lengthy 
ig it,in an abbreviated form, 
but we found it a task too arduous; hence we’ leave it, as it 
came into our hands. If it does’ not suit some, we suppose they 


‘may follow the example of a certain Wiseacre, who, rather than 


accept of a hat, that was fitted to protect his head against the rays 


of a scorching sun, purchased one, manufactured for a child, and,. 


with his head uncovered and sO exposed, carried the hat in his hand, 
wherever he went. 


It is impossible to edit a periodical, which can suit the taste of all 


persons. Most of our correspondents differ from each other in their 
views of the matter, form, and style, which should characterize a 
periodical. We have therefore come to the conclusion, to be influ- 
enced entirely by our own judgment, which we are constrained to 
say, will be the safest course, as it, is naturally influenced by @ 
more general view of the different feelings of our people, who he- 
nor us with frequent communications, than that of individuals, who- 
perhaps never exchanged ideas upon the subject with any other pes-. 


fon. Yet we shall gratefully receive, and seriously ponder every, 
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thing that may be communicated to us’ with™a view of improving 
the Intelligencer. Our only reward for our editorial services, is, 
the hope of being useful, and this has been well founded by innu- 
merable evidences, or we should have withdrawn ere this. Our cor- 
respondents are increasing, and if the same could be said of the 
number of subscribers, it would afford us "much delight, whilst we 
are discharging the highly important, tedious and complex duties, 
incumbent upon an Editor—Editor. 


‘THE FESTIVAL OF THE TRANSLATION OF THE SCRIP. 
TURES. 


Being the Narrative of an - Incident belonging to the times of the 


‘Reformation. By the Rey. F. A. COX, LLD, Librarian to the 


One of the most important events in history is, by universal con. 
sent, the REFORMATION. Whether we advert to the nature 
of the subject itself, which excited the fierce discussions of that 
period ; to the magnitude of the interests involved in their result ; to 
the influence of the great questions which were then agitated, both 
contemporaneous and succeeding movements in the religious 
and political communities ; or, lastly, to the extraordinary deve- 
lopements of mental energy and moral character which were then 
elicited scarcely any era can so much deserve the consideration of 
the Philosopher and the Christian. “ Accordingly, it wants nothing, 
even of the interest, and we might almost say, of the excitement at 
first awakened,although three centuries have elapsed since the com. 
mencement of that mighty struggle,—the commencement it may rea- 
omy | be termed, because, the two ecclesiastical systems, which 
were then brought into conflict, are still in hostile operation ; and, 
from the very nature of their principles respectively, can admit 0! 
no compromise. 

The general progress of knowledge, the increase of civilization, 
‘and the degree of ascendancy in the scale of nations acquired, and 
at present maintained, by the people who are the most fzealous ani! 
effective supporters of Protestantism—which, although then only 
struggling into existence, now sways the councils of prmces, anc 
the sentiments of millions, undoubtedly tend to modify the characte: 
of the warfare, and the language of those who urge it forward 
ft is, nevertheless, momentous, and vital, as well as continual-—ne- 
cessarily implicating the highest interests of the human race. As 
Christianity itself, in conformity with the predictions of its divin- 
‘Author, has triumphantly resisted the opposing forces of the world. 
and secured a spiritual rule amidst the downfall of suecessive om 
pires, we anticipate, and upon the same authority, that pure, i 
eontradistinction from corrupted Christianity, must obtain > final an: 
everlasting dominion, [| 
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To either of the two, therefore, w 

in principle, ani as it has been just intimated, of no compro- 
mise, may be applied, and with a cheerful confidence as to the issue, 
the celebrated test of Gamaliel. “If this counsel, or this work, 
be of men, it will come to nought; but if it be of God, ye cannot 
overthrow it, lest haply, ye be found even to fight against God.” 

All the world is now acquainted with the general outline of the 
story. Albert, Elector of Mentz, having received the commission 
from Leo X. to dispense indulgences tn Germany, sent ‘Tetzel, « 
Dominican friar, into Saxony as his t. This man possessed an 
insinuating eloquence, which was combined with effrontery and zeai 
in the cause. e success of his efforts in the immediate vicinity 
of Wittemberg, roused the indignation of Luther, who was at the 
time, professsor of theology in the University. 

About the end of September, 1517, this indignation burst forth, 
in his publicly maintaining ninety-five propositions against indulgen- 
ces, which were afterwards affixed to the doors of the principal 
church. 'Tetzel published two theses in reply, and burnt his oppo- 
nent’s writings. The students, contrary to their professor's wish, 
recriminated on Tetzel in a similar manner. The controversy was 
for some time, of a private nature, till the Pope summoned Luther 
to appear before him at Rome, within sixty days, to answer for his 
heresies. The Elector Frederic, however, screened him from the 
papal violence, by representing that his case belonged entirely to 
the jurisdiction of a German tribunal, and must be decided by the 
ecclesiastical laws : upon which, it was referred to Cajetan, the 


a Saxon knight, at the Romish court. 
Subsequently, a public disputation 


| cardinal legate at the diet of h court and afterwards to Miltitz 


s held at Leipsic, whither 


_ LLutherand Malancthon, then accompanied their friend Carlostadt, the 


divinity professor, who was engaged. to discuss the “yen: of differ- 
ence with Eckius. Luther himself, at length, took the place of 
Corlostadt in the dispute: the chief result of which was, on the one 
side, to envenom the popish party ; and on the other, to rouse Me- 
lancthon into a more avowed attachment ‘to the reformed cause. _ 

‘In June, 1520, the Pope, at the instigation of Eckius and the 
Dominicans, issued a bull of excommunication against Luther ; who 
on the 10th of December following, publicly committed it to the 
flames, together with the decretals of the pontiffs, in token of his 
resolved and final separation from the Romish communion. 

Leo applied to Charles V. immediately after his coronation as 
emperor, to punish the great offender, hut the influence of Fre- 
dric, surnamed THE WISE, whose sagacious policy was throughout, 
of eminent service to the newly promulgated doctrine, was sufficient to 
procure a diet at Worms, professedly for the purpose of fair inquiry. 


At this crisis, the friends of Luther became excessively charmed, 


while Lis own intrepicity ineréased with the danger, and, as his friend 
expresses it, “he would have willingly purchased the advancement and 
gory of the ecspel at the price of his blood {* His person was in- 

eed unmolested, at which we may be justly surprised ; but an‘edict 
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was issued in the name of the emperor declaring him a member cut 
off from the church, a schismatic and heretic, and interdicting ai 
persons from receiving or protecting him, under penalty of high 
treason. Frederic, however, ¢ontrived to have him seized, as if by 
ruffians, on his return, and conveyed to the castle of Wartenberz, 
near Ejisenach. The consequences of this event were, in various 
ways, favourable to the Reformation ; in despite alike of Henry 
the eighth’s virulent hostility and his defence of the seven sacra- 
ments, and the condemnation of Luther’s writings by the divines 
of the Sorbonne in France. 

The “Loci Communes Theologici” of Melancthon, first issued 
in 1521, contained a plain exposition of the leading sentiments ot 
the Reformers, and proved of great importance in diffusing reli- 
| ere truth. The noblest achievements, however, of this, and a 
ew subsequent years, was the translation of the scriptures into the 
German language. This noble work was begun by Luther, dur 
ing his temporary banishment ; and afterwards carried on to its com- 
pletion, by the united efforts of himself, Melancthon, Casper Cruci- 
ger, Justus Jonas, and others. | 

Notwithstanding the intemperate zeal of Charlestadt, the blind 
enthusiasm of the Anabaptists of Muncer, the rise of the sacra- 
mental controversy which had a tendency to divide chief friends, the 
death of Frederick the Wise, and other apparently untoward events. 
‘the reformed cause was placed, by this achievement, upon a found:- 
‘aon sure and impregnable. The “seed of the kingdom” was now 
‘effectually sown ; and though storms might agitate the atmosphere 
and deluges descend, they could not affect, except beneficially, the 
‘secret and powerful vegetation of the imperishable WORD. I: 
took “‘deep root downwards,” and produced “much fruit upwards” 
‘working its way, and diffusing its resistless influence in every di- 
rection. 

After the completion of this important labour, it was the custom. 


‘of Bugenhagen (called also, Pomeranus, from his country,) to cele 


brate the event, in a manner consonant with his benevolent disposi- 
‘aon. Itwas his custom to invite a select company of friends to 
his house, at each returning anniversary. This meeting acquired the 
name of THE FESTIVAL OF THE TRANSLATION OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. The reader may not be disinclined for once to 
make one of this illustrious, though small, assembly : he is reques. 
ted, therefore, to plume his imagination to the backward flight over, 
three centuries of time, and enter the dwelling of the venerable. 
pastor of Wittemberg. 

{t is now the year of the christian era 1535. 

Upon the countenance of Bugenhagen might be seen depicted that 
gentleness and kindness, which even his bitterest enemies admitted 
to be a characteristic feature of the mind. The force of convic- 
tion had united him with the friends of the Reformation, after he 
had long persisted in disseminating opposite doctrines; but, having 
once embraced the truth, he laboured with indefatigable assiduity 


Ge difuse it, in Hamburg, Lubeck, Denmark, and other plates. 


| 
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His zeal, however, was undebased by asperity and virulence. He 
won his way by sound afgument, supported by an extensive erudi- 
-» tion ; and having afforded valuable assistance in preparing the Ger- 

‘man version, this aniversary was, to him a day of peculiar and holy 
excitement. Although he had now lived fifty years in the world, 
and had engaged, with all his intellectual vigour, in the painful 
struggle which had marshalled so many mighty spirits on either side, 
“the placidity of his temper, the benévolence of his feelings, and 
the piety of his heart, were such as to give him an air of compa- 


‘rative juvenility, and he seemed jke a verdant plant beside the ri-_ 


vers of waters. 

Opposite to this excellent man, occupying what in modern times, 
| We should call the vice-presidency of the convivial board, sat one 
_ “who was his junior by several years, but perhaps his equal in solid 
_ ‘and various learning. This was Jtstus Jonas, principal of the col- 
lege, an office he had now discharged for fourteen years, with dis- 
tinguished honor to himeelf, and advantage to the reformed cause. 
Educated a lawyer, he had become, under the combined influence of 
circumstances and religious feeling, a preacher. Perhaps his gen- 
eral appearance bespoke thoughtfulliess| rather than ardour, but with 
the penetrating eye of his original calling. It was evident that his 


ame had great weight with his friends, and his conversation was 
0 


en tinctured with classical allusion. | 

On the one side of Jonas was 4urogallus, whose patient labour 
‘and industry were of eminent service in advancing the new transla- 
tion ; a sober, well instructed man, and teacher of languages at 
Wittembderg. Near him, Rorarious the indefatigable corrector of 
the press, was seated. 

The youngest of this venerable party, Casper Cruciger, was 
not, however, the least in point of literary attainments. In Chal- 
dee especially, he was acknowledged to be pre-eminent; and he well 
merited an honourable place at this feast of friendship, with George 
Major, of similar age. — | 

In this illustrious group of Christian heroes, there were two, to- 
Wards whom the eye of every spectator, had spectators been ad- 
mitted, must have instinctively turned; for independently of the part 
they had taken in the religions movements of the age, there was 


an attraction about their appearance respectively, though each was — 


strikingly different from the other, that rivetted attention at once. 
The one who occupied the seat on the left hand of the president, 
was tall and muscular in his figure. His eye was generally bent 
downwards, with an expression of modesty, not to say of difftdence; 
yet, whenever it was raised, there was (a fire in it which bespoke 
alike acuteness and imagination. His smile occasionally bordered 
upon a sarcastic expression, altogether remote, however, from ma- 
lignity ; but in general it was all benevolence. His manners indica- 
ted that he was always willing to learn; but his countenance and 
language proved that he was born to teach. He possessed, un- 
doubtedly, the most cultivated mind in the circle ; and in rank, both 
as a learned man and reformer, was pre-eminent. Conversible, but 
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not obtrusive ; affectionate, perhaps pliant, but not weak ; acute, 
but not querulous; facetious, but not inconsiderate, or prone to 
levity ; learned, but not vain; great in intellect;—greater in acti- 
vity —greatest in piety. Can it be doubted that this was Philip 
Melancthon ? 

The master spirit of the age only remains to be introduced. In- 
‘reduction, indeed, he needs not; for the stout, open-faced, bold- 
vvoking occupant of the chair on the president’s right, could be no 
other than Martin Luther. | His enterprising, intrepid spirit breat!:- 
ed in every word, in every look,in every attitude of his body. He 
was nevertheless, kind, though still somewhat dogmatick, to his 
chosen few ; and on this oe¢asion naturally shone as the sun of the 
system. Light and cheerfulness were spread around him ; and ii 
he evinced at times, even here the vehemence and arrogance of his 
mind, and the rudeness of an unpolished manner, it must be recol- 
lected that his redeeming qualities (and who could regard the exte- 
rior only ?) were precious jewels in that inelegant casket. 

But we will no longer detain the reader from the animated cor- 
versation we wish to record, and in which he may not find it ditfi- 
cult to trace some of the peculiarities of the individuals concern- 
ed, while he is led to perceive the general position in which the af- 
fairs of the Reformation stood at that juncture. 

BUGENHAGEN —Well Jonas, what think you by this time, of 
the Lutheran Tragedy ?* 

JUSTUS JONA —Truly, my friend, I must confess that a 
festival is rather an inappropriate scene in a drama of such a char- 
acter ; unless, indeed (which I trust-will not be the case,) it is to 
issue in a melancholy catastrophe. With reference to the church of 
Rome, the description may not be mappable, for the last thirty- 
seven years have been sufficiently afflictive to the popedom, the 
whole body of which seems to writhe with anguish, like the gladia- 
tor who has received the mortal stroke. : 

LUTHER.—Yes, and I fancy it has been a period tragical enough 
to him who invented the expression. With all my feelings of in- 
dignation at the vacillating conduct of Erasmus, I can hardly help 
mingling those of real pity. He seems ever to have been goaded 
by conviction, yet bridled by fear. I admire his fine and cultiva- 
ted mind, while I detest his miserable indecision. The fact is, he has 
always been desirous of conciliating, without venturing openly to 
unite with us; and, onthe other hand, has been sagacious enougi: 
to discern the vices and absurdities of the popish church, withou' 
having the nobleness of character to sacrifice his reputation on the 
holy altar-of-truth. | 

I pity, I say, while I blame the man, who is neither for Christ nor 


_ against him ; in whom the fear of shame predominates over t!ic 


love of God, and whose name will descend to posterity, at once 
emblazoned with distinction, and tarnished with dishonor. 


— 
*The description by Erasmus of those religious contentions, whiclr 
issued in the Reformation. , 
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RUGENHAGEN.—i musi own that I participate in your senti- 
saents, Martin. The vacillation in question has not been that-which 
aay be supposed to arise froma doubt of the evidence adduced in 
‘support cf a system of doctrine, or in proof of the justice of the 
cause ; for we are assured, that Erasmus admits that we are on 
the side of truth, and have not been guilty of any flagrant indis- 
vretions. It is simply the result of an apprehension, well founded, 
indeed, but unworthy of consideration, that in becoming a Refor- 
a loses his influence as a Catholic, and his associations as a 
scholar. | 
 CRUCIGER.—I cannot forget the sentiments he expressed in @ 
. letter which our beloved Bucer showed us, in which he distinctly. 
intimated, that his love of life was stronger than the love of truth. 

MAJOR.—On which account he ihe to decline being present, 


at the diet of Augsburg. 
JONAS.—Erasmus is no hero of the order of the three hundred 
at Thermopylae ! | 
MELANCTHON.—My dear friends are, I think, goingtoo far~ 
LUTHER bre ore him.)—Now, Philip, I beseech you, let 
us have some of your apologies. You know very well his wariness, 
which I call weakness—criminal weakness. Erasmus was a dastard- 
ly fellow, and dare not avow his conyiction that the confession was 
he substantial gospel. | 
A gentle smile played upon the lips of Melancthon, which bes- 
poke at once his estimate of the language and character of the 
great reformer. Accustomed, howeyer, to his frequent ebullitions 
of feeling, but assured that they proceeded from mere temporary 
excitement, far more than from any spirit of domination, he gener- 
ally let the hurricane pass unnoticed, justly calculating, that the tran- 
quility of his mind would certainly and speedily return, as though 
he heeded not, therefore, Melancthon continued his remarks:) — 
Some allowance ought to be made, both for the peculiar charac- 
ter of mind, which distinguishes Erasmus, and for the circumstances 
in which he is placed. He is, in a sense, of neither party, and yet 
of both. I grant you, he is involved in difficulty by his own fault : 
he was, qtr never made for a martyr, in the highest sense ; and 
yet he is involuntarily crucified, by the almost concurrent feelings of 
riends and enemies. | 
LUTHER.—Crucified ? yes, and he deserves his fate. 
MELANCTHON.—Is it not papi. however, to be guilty of 
excess, even in a good cause ? ere we scrupulously to examine the 
conduct of some of the earliest disciples of our Lord, I question if 
their zeal might not, in certain cases, be deemed extravagant. They 
were not right in courting persecution—involantarily running into 
danger, and even irritating their persecutors for the direct purpose 
of instigating them to inflict a violent/death. _ 
Their motive, indeed, was pure ; but their proceedings extravap 
gant. Was it not, in some degree, zeal without knowledge ? 
_ LUTHER.—I tell you, my dear Philip, yours is a shuffling kind 
of argument: it is nothing betterthan an evasion of the question, 
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' dnd a sagacious apology for a cold, calculating, vacillating man.— 

Can you be so absurd as to persuade yourself, that you have pro- 
duced a parallel case ? 

Has there ever been any thing in Erasmus that resembles the he- 
toism of the first Christians to whom you refer, even bating what 
vou are pleased to denominate their extravagance ? I am satisfied, 
that while his religion is full of folly, theirs was full of heroism. 
And you, Philip, you would even extenuate his sneaking cowardice, 
and condemn their noble boldness! Give me death in a good cause, 
rather than life in a doubtful one! I would rather be called an extra 
vagant fool for Christ’s sake, than a hesitating sycophant, or an art- 
ful go-between, for the world’s sake. I shall not, perhaps, contend 
that they were altogether justifiable in volunteering to suffer, and 
designedly enraging the tigers; but there was in their behaviour. 
and even in the very excess of their zeal, a certain grandeur, a dar- 
ing so sublime, that their names must be had in everlasting remem- 

rance. 

I trust that some of us, atleast, have had the grace to imitate 
their boldness ; and to “go forth,” in an age too resembling theirs— 
when the lion roars again, and hell is in arms—to “go forth in the 
presence of our persecutors, rejoicing that we are counted worthy 
to suffer shame for the name of the Lord Jesus.” I said, at a 
former period, that I would ge to Worms, though there were as 
many devils there, as there are tiles on the houses; and I say again, 
that I would meet the wretched progeny of the mother of harlots, 
though every hand wielded a thousand swords, and every stone in 
any way were an incarnate fiend! ‘These are no times for tempo- 
rizers; but blessed be God, we have obtained many triumphs, and 
our cause is and must be successful. : 

MELANC'ILHON —As to its success and ultimate establishment, 
[ entertain no apprehensions, at least, no despondency. The provi- 
dence of God has wonderfully overruled events, even those which 
appeared disastrous ; and God has promised never to forsake his 
church: I may state also, and I take it as no inconsiderable proof of 
his kind designs, that he has wonderfully brought us together as 
coadjutors in the work which is dear to hearts. He thought of 
what we have been enabled to accomplish, however imperfectly ; and 
of the endearing union which has subsisted among us; and | might 
even humbly add, the adaptation of each as an instrument to ful- 
fil the destinations of Providence, will no doubt furnish delightful 
retrospections on the bed of death, anda glorious subject of con- 
verse in the celestial world. At the present moment, however, I 
anust acknowledge, that I am sensibly oppressed with the afflictions 
of the church, we vee gers the vain attempt at Leipsic to restore 
union, and the hollow pretensions that have so frequently been held 
out with regard to a general council.* 


_ *An attempt was made to allay religious animosities, by the meet- 
4ng of Melancthon and Pontanous on the part of the Protestants, 
with deputies sent to Leipsic, by Ferdinand and Duke George on 
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LUTHER —How you could have expected union at Leipsic, is Amey | 
to me astonishing t My dear Philip you are deceived in those peo- BS ee : 
ple : you are always fancying that they are willing to be reconei- a 3 
led, and be at peace with us; and so indeed they are, upon one ¢on- ae ee 
dition, and one only, that we sacrifice all the essential principles for ees) 
which we have been so long and strenuously contending. Cerberus A Ss 
will be quiet enough, if you will give him a proper sop, and dip | 
it well in concession : but you see that the firmness with which yon 
30 honourably maintained your ground in the late discussions, ren- 
dered all your attempts abortive ; and the dog, depend upon it, bere? © 
will bark still, and bite too. Asikicha oe 


MAJOR.—Our friend must console himself midst his and ovr 
disappointments, that the reformed cause seems to wear a pro- eee} 
mising aspect, both in England and France ; and it is no small eo ae 
Aonour to have been invited by the two petentates into their respec- sue 4 
tive countries. If I am rightly informed, the Queen of Navarre, oe 
and other illustrious women, urged ‘ie King of France, her brother, AP) OF 


to send the invitation. } | 
BUGENHAGEN —Yes, it was an honourable call, and my dear a i 
Philip might have fulfilled a noble and useful service ; but I fear with { 
great personal hazard. 
| JONAS.—It might have been a 
| been a glorious’ undertaking. 
| MELANCTHON .—You are well aware, friends, that I was dest- 
rous of going, it might, as you remark, have been dangerous ; but 
| 1 trust I have never disowned or deserted principles I hold dear, 
| when it has been required that they should be solemnly avowed. 
| (All concurred in this declaration, and the fact seems to have been, 
| that although this eminent reformer was amiable by nature, and on 
some occasions overawed by Luther’s violence, on points in which 
perhaps he did not fully agree with him, or had not entirely decided ; 
yet, in his encounters with the adversaries of the Reformation, he 
was uncompromising, and faithful to his prmciples, whatever might 
be the probable results.) | . 
CRUCIGER.—I regret exceedingly that the Elector would not 
cpnsent to the pro ; 
MAJOR.—That is my feeling. 


rilous, but would certainly have 


LUTHER.—Regret it, yes, and [ blame him too. He was wrong 
| and foolish. John Fredenck is 4 zealous patron, and a worthy 
| successor of Frederic and John ; but has shown too little judgment 
in this case, or too much selfishness. No man values Philip more 
, than I do, if half as much; but I would have said, Go, cost what it 
will ; yes, ifit cost his life. ‘Thesé are times, and this is a cause, 


the part of the Catholics., Vehus, who represented Ferdinand 
produced a form of concord, but it |affirmed the most objectionable 
doctrines of Popery, particularly the meritorious efficacy of the 
Mass to obtain the remission of sins. In these conferences, Melanc- 
thon appeared at once the inflexible adherent to essential truths and 
the zealous promoter of peace and piety. 
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in which we have already encountered, and must again face both 
men and devils; and say of our religion, as the poet does of our 
country 

“Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 

The Elector was wrong, very wrong. It is galling to know, 

which I am assured is the fact, that the very expectation of seein: 
Philip, had already put a stop to the execution in France.* 
_ BUGENHAGEN It is, however, most gratifying to find, tha. 
France and England have sent these requests; and especially that 
in the latter, good is doing, I have been copa gratified 
with the cordial and even entreating terms in which France has 
Written, and with the fact, that even Cardinal Bellaius and Lun- 
gey have seconded the mission of Voracus, 


LUTHER.—Yes, yes, this is all very good, but I have no doubt 
there is a touch of temporising policy in the proceedings of Francis. 
_ He is very anxious about his aathe on Italy, and very desirous oi 

gaining the protestant princes to his interests, by a little accommo- 
dating flattery where he imagines it will answer his purpose. He 
may talk as he pleases, for this costs nothing ; but I abhor the man, 
after all, that can, at the very moment of his application in sugar- 
_ €d words, burn six Protestants as heretics ! t fool can praise 
and by turns. 

BUGENHAGEN .—I could have wished our dear Philip had 
gone—he would have fathomed his sentiments, as well as promo- 
ted our cause, but I should have felt deeply apprehensive on his 
own account. Francis I.is, I have no doubt, a dissembler. Car- 
dinal Tournon was a violent remonstrant against the invitation ; and 
will any one believe that the Sarbonne divines can forget the sati- 
rical of Melancthon. 

LUTHER.—No, no ; the Parisian Sophists are of temper to for- 
give orconcede. Your flagellation of them, Philip, was gloriously 

one; and I protest, the day [| received it was one of the happiest 
in my Patmos.t 

A pause having ensued, Bugenhagen rose and left the room. In a~ 
few minutes he returned, with a copy of Melancthon’s celebrated 
Rejoinder in his hand, proposing to read a few passages in it, which 
he had particularly marked, as not only amusing, but illustrative of 
the essential cause of disunion among themselves and the Catholic 
church. ‘The modesty of the author would have prevented this dis- 

*This is mentioned in Seckendorf’s History, and in Luther’s works. 
_ TWhen Melancthon’s book against the Sorbonne divines was pub- 
lished, Luther was in confinement at Wartenberg. They had con- 
demned his writings formally, April 15th, 1521, calling them ‘“poi- 
sonous errors,” and charged him with rashness, in o posing the 
opinions of the Universities and holy fathers of the Church, ‘as 
though, forsooth, God had given him the knowledge of many truths 
nec > for salvation, which had been ignorant of during past ages, 
being Jesus darkness of error.” 
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play, even amongst bosom friends; but upon his friend Bugenhagen 
nsisting that the remarks in question were singularly suitable to the 
occasion of their meeting, as commemorative of the Translation of 
the scriptures into the German language, and upon Luther’s emphatic 
2ppeabagainst Philip’s hesitation, he submitted. Bugenhagen, there- 
ore, proceeded with his citations. | 

“Luther is accused of heresy, not because he differs from serip- 
fure, but from the holy fathers, comnecils, and universities, whose opin- 
ions are received as the first principles of religion! But are holy 
fathers, and councils, and universities, to decree the articles of Chris. 
ian faith? And how can this he the case, when they are liable to 
err,—Oecam himself being, judge if you will not credit me. Is our 
faith to depend upon the opinions of men? So did not Paul deter- 
mine, when he affirmed, that a foundation can no man lay than 


is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’ ” 
“Luther, then, does not dissent from scripture, but from 
judgment, and from the sense which the fathers, eouncils and ' 
ave adopted; and this, I see, is the great cause of the controversy, 
and the great sin he committed! But what, after all, is decreed by 
the councils, when some things are false, and some true; some con- 


formable to scripture, and some contrary to it; so that scripture must 
be the final appeal, and if any passages be obscure, they are to be 


angel from heaven,’ says the a 
what I preach, let him be accursed 
“Surely, then, Luther may oppose the obvious sentiment of serip- 
ture, to councils, fathers, and universities! What can these sophists 
reply ? What sort of logic, and what kind of glasses can they usr, 
to avoid the inference from these statements? Either deny that 
there is any certain sense in scripture, or acknowledge that Luther is 
justifiable in placing its dictates in opposition to human opinion. 

“It is written, ifan offender refuse to hear the church, let him be 
as a heathen man and a publican. I pray, now, what do you call 
the chirch? No doubt the French or Sorbonne church! But how 
can that be the church of Christ which has not the word of Christ, 
who testifies that his sheep hear his voice. We denominate that 
his true church, which is built upon the word of God, and which is 
nourished, fed, and gine by it ; in a word, which derives every 
thing from, and judges of every thing by, the Gospel of Christ ; 
for ‘he that is of |'God, heareth rity of God. ” 


compared with others; and thus ie will explain itself. ‘If an 


LUTHER.—Exeellently said, Philip! that is what I call sound 
pa | and irrefragable argument! What signify councils, fathers, 
and schools, their contradictions absurdities are endless. I was, 
as you know, once besotted enough to take the ipse dizit of any one 
of them as a Christian law, and thought nothing of an apostle in 
the comparison! Your inquiry, what do you call the church? is one 
of vital importance ; the decision of which involves the very foun- 
dation of faith. The question essentially is, are we lo on 
human or divine authority? Councils, are always wonderfully sus- 
Picious things ; but, with regard to fathers individully, though liable 


tle, ‘preach any other gospel than 
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to be d in their opinions by circumstances and association, 
yet I would respect them to a certain extent. They may be some- 
times judicious, as commentators or expounders of scripture ; but 
when they retend, or others fot them, to substitute their dogmas, 
or impose their authority, in place of divine inspiration itself, I a- 
bominate their impiety, and ten/thousand devils should never’ force 
me to obey. But my reverence is somewhat proportioned to the 
antiquity of the man. Hf I have the clear sentiments of such men 
as Ignatius and Polycarp, or others I could name, I begin to pause, 
and examine my own views; since they drank of the pure stream 
as it issued from its very fountain, and before it became polluted by 
governments and poisoned by popes. 

JONAS.—It is plain enough, from the most cursory examination 
of eclesiastical history, that there were many corruptions creeping 
‘into the church of Christ before the rise of popery. 

LUTHER, (interrupting.)—-Yes, indeed, but you should rather 
say they galloped into the charth, like an army furiously invading . 
a territory, and spreading ruin and desolation over a fair and fertile 
province. i | 

JONAS.—Well Martin I retract the word, and adopt your own. 
Certainly the corruptions of Christianity were most rapid in their 
advance, as well as very early in their introduction, and most awful 
im their character. It is, I fancy, more easy to brace their origin, 
than to ascertain their extent, or to follow in the steps of their swift 
diffusion. Did they not, in fact, all spring from one common and 
obvious cause, the neglect of the sacred volume? Mankind could 
not be satisfied either with the authority or revelation of heaven, 
but would elevate themselves re a participation of the throne, and 
imsist upon that dominion over faith, which even apostles disclaimed. 

BUGENHAGEN .—You are unquestionably right, Justus ; and 
this has occasioned the conflicts which have been carried on between 
the church and the world, in all ages : an unequal conflict as to 
means, for the true churchhas ever been poor, and feeble, and des- 
pised ; yet has she triumphed in the might and by the aid of her 
glorious head, the Captain of Salvation, over the armed and con- 
federated powers of earth and hell. I look upon the preservation 
of the church, during so many ages of oppression and corruption, 
as nothing less than a moral miracle. God was “‘for her,” and therefore 
“none could be against her.”| And what have been the aim and 
tendency of all our efforts in these wretched times, but the restora- 
tion of primitive christianity ; the rescue of the tender bride of 
Christ from the fangs of the great enemy ? 

LUTHER, (with a sarcastic) smile.)—Why, what are you talking 
of, man? don’t you know that THE church is the POPISH church ? 
And yet you speak of the church contending with the world ! Was 
it ever heard that these two powers were hostile? Don’t you know that 
the Popish Church is the true apostolic church ; and that, only for 
the advisable ose of advancing its interests, she has borrowed 
her weapons from her warm friend, the world, to exterminate such 
heretics, fools, and madmen, as Martin Luther, Philip Melancthoiw 
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John Bugenhagan, Casper Cruciger, George Major, and their ‘ra- 
ternity ? Talk of the church as poor, and feeble, and despised | 
I grant you this would apply to Christ aimself and his tirst church, 
but do you suppose that the good things of the world were always 
to be disregarded, and that if mankind would not appreciate “the 
real merits of the church, her leaders, or advocates, or patrons, 
were not to force their incredulity, and compel their homage, by a 
little salutary discipline !—Talk of her being poor and feeble ! 
Why, friend, think of Constantine exalting Christianity to a throne, 
and of still wiser men, in better ages, emblazoning her with the shi- 
ning tiara! | | 
MELANCTHON.—But as we have been conversing, and I think 
not inappropriately or unprofitably, of the word of God, is it not 
time to reasume our usual practice on these solemn occasions ? Is 
it not time to have the blessed book before us, and to thank God 
for the aid he has afforded, in enabling his servants to finish the 
arduous work of translating the|scriptures into our vernacular lan- 
guage ? Boneranus has, I see, got the precious folios in readiness. 
Let the reader picture to himseif the following scene. The ven- 
erable host takes the volumes of that translation which had oceu- 
pied so many anxious years, and spreads them out on the table on 


which they had made their temperate and holy festival. There wasa — 


reverence in his manner, which indicated his profound veneration for 
the contents of those inestimable scriptures, and a smiling expres- 
sion of countenance, which showed the inward workings of indes- 
cribable joy, gratitude and 1 a af while each individual of the 
illustrious circle taught the hallowed infection of delight; gazing, as 
they stood, in silence, upon the about of their hands, yet not as 
thes, so much as the work of Providence (oh, it was a scene fon 
angels to look upon!) till, with one consent, they bowed the kned 
in adoration of the great Author of those holy writings! Never, 
perhaps, were more sacred feelings excited, and never were they 
expressed in finer modes of language, than in the solemn,’ concen- 
trated, and deeply impassioned address to heaven which Luther 
uttered on this occasion, in the names and on the behalf of the 
rest. At all times remarkable in prayer it seemed scarcely deter- 
minable, as it is recorded of Paul, whether he were in the body or 
out of the body. He poured forth a torrent of devout eloquence, 
displaying in mingled | ape na as it rolled along, the impetuous 
ardour of his nature, the comprehensive grasp of his mind, the stri- 
king reality of his faith, the depth of his humility in the presence, 
of God, and the soaring elevation of his piety. 

Words are not the means by which an adequate idea of such @ 
scene can be conveyed ; itis to be comprehended only by a sym- 
pathy of feeling with the t objects and principles that awakened, 
the mental energies, stimulated the incessant exertions, and, united 
into one mass the kindred hearts of these illustrious men ! 

‘That is the book,” pointing to the volumes, as he rose from his 
dénees, under the influence of overwhelming emotion ; “that is the 


hook of books, against whose doctrines the gates of hell shall ne- 
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ver prevail, The devil may roar,and the pope may rage, and the 
kings of the earth may set themselves against it; but it is all in 
vain! It will overturn the nnies and superstitions of the world. 
Its holy light will scatter the ness of mens’ minds, and future 
times will see, when we are no more, that we have lived to some 
a nes in giving it to our countrymen in their own language. God 

raised for power and perseverance to accomplish such a work! 
and_I can exclaim, with good m8 Simeon, while holding these bles- 
sed books (taking the ponderous volume into his arms,) which re- 
veal that Saviour whom he folded to his bosom, “Now lettest thou 
Py Te depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 

ont?” 

It will be naturally imagined, that the conversation now turned 
upon the circumstances attending the translation which these re- 
formers had executed with so much skill and fidelity, and upon the 
effects which it had already produced, or was likely to produce, upon 
Germany and the world. 

CRUCIGER —If ever I envied any man, it was Yonker George * 
while engaged in the translation of the scriptures, during his ban- 
ishment to the Castle of Wartenberg- Not only was the seizure 
well contrived by the Elector, but the opportunity of prosecuting 
so great a work most important. 

BUGENHAGEN —I assure you, brotber Martin, when you paid 
us your stolen visit, in 1522, 1 was almost as apprehensive about it 
as the Elector, whose displeasure you were so bold as to risk. 

JONAS.—Our friend, I believe, seldom regards men, if principles 
are concerned ; and certainly, timidity is what we shall never ex- 
geet from him on any occasion. Friend supporting, or foe opposing, 

rtin Luther will, I am confident, always persevere. 

LUTHER—Well said, Jonas. Perseverance, when the object 
is good. is my motto ; and whether Frederic’s kind displeasure (which 
I should have been distressed to incur,) or Leo’s exterminating fury 
{for which I cared no more than for the whistling wind,) were the 
consequence, to Wittemberg I resolved to come on the subject of 
our translation. And here I[, again and again, thank you for your 
co-operation. The Latin and| the Hebrew, you know I was well 
prepared to manage, and had been especially preparing for the 
work during the previous summer. Philip, accept my grateful praise 
for the twentieth time, for your essential aid in the Greek. Your 
skill in the Chaldea, Casper, was of eminent service, and never to 
be forgotten on this day of commemoration. Jonas, Pomeranus, 
Aurogallus, and you, my worthy Rorarius, our valued corrector oi 
the press, each and all of you have my glorious acknowledgements 
and fervent prayers! If any thing could bind me to life, it would 
be to see the further influence of the scriptures on our beloved coun- 
trymen. The howlings of He on account of this achievement, is 

*The name which was assumed by Luther, while concealed 
from his eneries ina forest of Thuringia. The castle he occupie? 
was situated on a lofty hill, near Eisenach. 
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glorious music to my ears : their ¢lamour will but agitate a little 
air, and die away ; while the word of God, in this German ver 
sion of it, will work its’silent, but effective way, and on to en- 
lighten the minds of men, and convert their hearts, when these ra- 
ging foes are stilled and powerless in the grave. 

AUROGALLUS—Happy, thrice happy, and ever memorable, 
were those days when we met to consult over our separate labours, 
and perfect the translation ! What solicitudes were then felt !—~ 
What prayers were then offered ! © 

LUTHER.—Yes, my dear Matthew; and but for your modes- 
ty, you might have awakened our recollections of your own valua- 
ble services on those occasions, 

AUROGALLUS.—If I had any skill, [can joim every one here 
in acknowledging it was given me, as it was bestowed on others, 


“from above ;” and I can truly say, amidst these cheering retrog- 


pections, my work was my joy ‘labor tpse voluptas.” 

LUTHER —But, my dear Matthew, you and all of us are sure- 
ly forgetting that we are congratulating each other and the world 
_— the accomplishment of an undertaking which, as our enemies 
affirm, is only worthy of being despised, and the motives of which 
deserve the severest reprehension !—Call that a version of the 
scriptures, indeed ! | 

AUROGALLUS.—Enmser and Cochlaeus being judges ! 

LUTHER.—Yes, verily! And, pray don’t you think Emser a 


7 ery excellent judge ? Has he not published, as his own, my iden- 
c 


Vi 
tical version, almost verbatim, and calledjit—that is mvne, which 
he palms upon the world as his—‘‘a correct translation ?” 

UGENHAGEN There is one part of the book most assured- 


ly, all his own—namely, the preface ; and I think he has shown even 


more judgment than spite in adding nothing more of his own. 
LUTHER.—As to the, cavilling criticisms of Emser and Coch- 
Jaeus, there is a just Judge who will see to this ; and as [ have ex- 
pressed it on another occasion, I repeat it here, the .best revenge 
which I can wish for, is, that though Luther’s name is suppressed, 
and that of his adversary put in its place, yet Luther's book is read, 


and thus the design of his labours is promoted by his very enemies. 


In fact, thea, for I bethink myself, we ought to celebrate some of our 
best friends on this occasion, who have hitherto been overlooked as 
such. Let us commemorate the services of Emser and Cochlaeus, 
who by their criticisms or plagiarism, have circulated our volume ; 
and our friends, too, of noble name, Duke George and the Arch 
Duke Ferdinand, especially, who, by being so good as to proscribe, 
have really promoted our translation ! What say you, Philip ?—you 
are hecome very silent, and I am afraid a little of your hypochon- 
driasis is upon you. Depend upon it our book’ and your noble ar- 
my of protectors* are a match for our foes. 

*The reference here, is a striking circumstance, which IT may be 
allowed to quote from mv life of Melancthon. ‘Soon after (the con- 
Ssrences at Augsburg in 1530.) Melancthon with Luther and other 
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MELANCTHON .—In truth, was thoughtful; but it was the 
thoughtfulnesss of inward joy, @ [ was musing on the past, and its 
obvious connexion with the future. 

LU'THER.—Comie then, let us have your thoughts, this is a day 
of free and happy wmtercours 

MELANCTHON.—The design of this festivity led me to re- 
trace events, as they seem tg have combined to prepare for our 
great achievement. I love to consider the cause and concatenation 
of things, and to impress my mind daily with a deeper sense of the 

rovidence of God. I could mention many past occurrences, which 

am sure you all concur in thinking, had a bearing upon present 
times. There were in particalar two, the revival of learning, and 
the invention of the art of printing. By the former, we have been 
prepared and enabled to undertake our translation, and bring it to 
a successful end ; and by the latter, every facility is afforded for its 
wide distribution. We mayjsay that providence sowed the seed, 
by sending Chrysoloras and the Greeks into Italy, and by imparting 
the inventive frenlty to Gulttemberg, who, there is scarcely any 
doubt, discovered the art of) printing, and certainly brought it into 
operation. We are reaping [the harvest of their labours; and by 
those very labours, like the sowers that carry the seed which others 
have prepared, are pushing our operations farther, and cultivating 
other fields. Through them) we have been furnished with the choice 
materials, the literature of Greece and Rome ; and have reason to 


r 
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divines, met together, for the purpose of consulting about the prd- 
— measures to be adopted.in the omy exigency ; and, after 
aving spent same time in prayer to God, from whom alone they 
could expect adequate assistance, Melancthon was suddenly called 
out of the room from which jhe retired under great depression of 
spirits. He saw during his absence, some of the elders of the re- 
formed churches, with their parishioners and families. Several chil- 
dren were also brought, hanging at the breast ; while others, a little 
older, were engaged in prayer. This reminded him of the pro- 
phetic language, ‘out of the mouth ofbabes and sucklings hast 
thou ordained strength, because of thine enemies, that thou might- 
est still the enemy and the avenger.’ Animated by the interestin 
rf scene, he returned to his friends with a disencumbered mind an 
q a cheerful countenance. Luther, astonished at this sudden change, 
said, ‘What now, what has happened to you, Philip, that you are 
hecome so cheerful 2’ ‘O, girs,’ replied Melancthon, ‘let us not be 
discouraged, for! have seen our noble protectors, and such as [I wil! 
venture to say, will prove invincible against every foe !-—‘And pray,’ 
returned Luther, thrilling with surprise and pleasure, ‘who and where 
are those powerful heroes ?—*Oh,’ said Melancthon, ‘they are the wives 
of our parishioners, and their little children, whose prayers I have just 
witnessed, prayers which, I am satisfied, our God will hear, for, as 
our heavenly Father, and! the Father of our:Lord Jesus Christ, 
has never despised nor rejected our supplications, we have reason fo 
trust that be will not in the present alarming crisis.’ ’* 
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less God for the beneficial influence exerted by the Medicean fa- 
mily at Pisa and Florence, who, by imspiring the love of learning, 
and opening to us its fountains, have furnished the opportunity of 
turning our attainments to a holy account, in the reform of religion,. 
and the translation of the scriptures. Religion and letters have, im 
fact, mutually aided each other. Had we been ignorant monks, I 
say it with gratitude and not with pride, Leo might, indeed, have 
been resisted, and religion, in some degree promoted ; but other 
men only, and another age, when the servants of Christ should © 
have learned to appreciate human science, would have been’ requi- 
site to produce the Germau Translation of the scriptures. 
LUTHER .—By the by, Philip, you remind me that I forgot to 
celebrate Leo X. in the hist of our inimical friends. 
MELANCTHON, smiled and proceeded—The miserable ver- 
sions of 1477 and 1483 must still, and long have served as the only 
means of circulating the gospel, which, in fact, carried in themselves 
the counteracting influence. We ought then to admire and pro- 
mote learning, and use it as the handmaid of religion. I know all 
our friends are not wholly prepared to go the length of these sen- 
- timents with me ; but I cannot dismiss them from my mind, or fail to 
deduce from them motives for adoring the conduct of an all-wise 
and overruling Providence. I see, too, the same Power at work 
in the movements of the Reformation itself. I see it in the overac- 
ted. part of Tetzel—the exasperation of Leo—the restraint impo- 
sed on Charles V. by his obligations to our noble Frederick, 
though he summoned Martin to the diet of Worms—by the friend- 
ly seizure in the forest of Thuringid, hastening the nslatton— 
by the very death of Frederic at the crisis, and the life of the Elec- 
tor John—by all the proceedings of the diets, and especially that | 
of Augsburg—and by other great and beneficial events. | 
LUTHER.—1 have often thought, that what our adversary Ee- 
kius is reported to have said, on the latter occasion, to the Duke 
of Bavarid, who asked whether this doctrine could be refuted 
the scriptures, ought to be written in letters of gold,—«No the 
Holy Scriptures we cannot overthrow it, bat we'may by the Fathers.” 
CRUCIGER.—I think that the exclamation of the Archbishop 
of Mentz ought to be subjoined,—*Behold, how finely our divines 
support us! The Protestants prove what they say out of the Holy 
Scriptures ; but we have our doctrine without scripture !” (Thus 
was the ‘fellowship ‘of kindred minds” maintained till the day wore 
away. Wit, and well tempered hilarity dnd mutual friendship, 
seasoned the annual festivity, over which religion presided. It was 
« day mach to be remembered ; and that in -truth conduced, b 
the manner.in which it was spent, by the recollections it awakened, 
the renewed confidence it. inspired, and the sentiments it often 
elicited, to prepare these illustrious men for the conflicts they had 
to sustain, and support their minds amidst those perplexities which 
continually beset their path. These anniversaries were the sun- 
shiny resting places, which they found im their sorrowful pilgrimage, 
such as this cloudy region does not often, in any age, afford. On. 
Vol. V. No. 8. 
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the particular day, which we have now recorded, after their united 
devotions had closed as well as begun their comm noration, Luther 
_ and Melancthon parted with 'their friends, each in his own charac- 
teristic manner.) 

LUTHER.—Now, friends, we must retire to rest, that we may 
be ready for the field again to-morrow. Recollect, we have not ter- 
fninated the war yet—this bellum internecinum. The world and the 
devil, our great confederate adversaries, rage still; but, by God’s 
help, we will conquer,—feeble and few as we are. It is, indeed, 
an un¢qual war in the eye of man; but man knows not how to 
judge of it. Unequal, indeed, itis; but the strength, after all, is 
not, as the common observer-would suppose, on their side, but on 
ours. ‘They have number,) but we have truth. They have the 
sword of power, but we have the word of God. They have coun- 
cils, popes, and devils for them ; but we have Omnipotence for us, 
and Nit God be for us, who thencan be against us ?” Our causc 
is even now triumphant. Francis of France can hardly resist, and 
Henry of England is absolutely gained. ‘The leaven infused into 
the world, notwithstanding the depth and mass of its corruptions. 
will depend upon it, leaven the whole lump. So farewell to-night. 
we shall see how gloriously we shall stand, by another anniversary 
of our festival. | 

MELANC THON —I am even thinking of a better festival still. 
Whether we shall live to meet each other again on a similar occa- 
sion in this world, God only knows: but this I feel assured of, we 
shall meet in heaven, at the ‘supper of the lamb.” Whatever the 
length of our lives, the duration of the world is, I am satisfied, not 
long ; and our final and eternal meeting therefore cannot, in any 
ease, be distant. Six thousand years are hastening to their close.* 
Often, amidst the stripes of/ this wretched land, i feel constrained 
to desire that tranquil region, for no clouds will gather over those 
skies, no storms sweep over that fair and blooming paradise. “O 
that I brad wings like a dore; then would I fly away, and be at rest!” 
And methinks, that even the bliss of the celestial country will be 
capable of augmentation, by the intercourse of holy minds. Is 
not our friendship, beloved associates immortal? Shall death an- 
nihilate it, or be sufferred to|separate us forever ? Can a friendship, 
founded like ours in the love of God, and strengthened by mutual 
labour in His cause, and perpetuated in souls delivered from all 
their earthly stains and adhesions, be unfit for the purities of heaven? 
No, no ; that Bible we have translated, gives distinct intimations, if 
not positive assurances, to the contrary. And then, what an acces- 
sion shall we have, at that heavenly feast, of pious men, and _illus- 
trious servants of Christ ! |There are Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
in the kingdom,—yes, already there ; for ‘ God is not the God of 


*This was a pe bbeoner 0 inion among the reformers, respecting 
the duration of the world; and is particularly notified in the hand 
writing of Melancthon, in Luther’s own copy of the German version, 
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the dead, but of the living, for all live unto him.” There is the 

y company of the prophets, apostles, and martyrs of our 
aith ;—and there, too, is “Jesus, the Mediator of the new coven- 
ant, and God, the Judge of all!” |We have eminently “sown ip 
tears ;” but we shall ‘reap in joy!” J. W. 


_ CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


No. 


In a former number on this interesting topick, we promised to 
consider : 

i. The importance of congregational discipline. 

2. What offences require its exercise. 
_ 3. Who the persons are by whom it should be administered, and 

4. In what manner it should be carried into effect. : 

The first two divisions of our subject have been discussed, and 
we shall now proceed to show— | 

3. Who the personsare by whom §¢. 

There is a diversity of sentiment on this branch of the subject, 
and we are free to confess, that according to our apprehensions it 
is somewhat involved in abscurity. Many are of opinion that civil 
magistrates, constitute the only proper .authority to execute ecclesi- 
astical as well as politieal laws. This view prevails in Europe and 
is the foundation of the mode of procedure in various parts of the 
church there. But the Lutheran community in the United States, 
are decidedly and universally opposed to this principle,—opposed to 
every appearance of the most remote alliance between church and 
state, and would deprecate it as the most serious calamity that could 

of Christ is not of this world,” 

we believe that the church’s power is exclusively spiritual, that 
she needs no aid whatever from the arm of government to enforce 
her laws or coerce obedience to her requirements. All we, as Lu- 
therans ask, or wish, or want for ber from the civil polity, is—just to 
let her alone* Another, and m the only scriptural view on 
this subject fis, that it is the prerogative of the church to administer 
her discipline. In confirmation of this view we have only time 
and space to refer to the following passages of scripture Math: xvii 
17—1Co.v 2 John x Il. | 

But tho’ it is very evident that it belongs to the province of the church 
to carry its discipline into execution, this by no means relie ves th 
subject of the obscurity suggested bes The great question is : 


*The jurisdiction of the church is| purely spiritual; it ought to 
have no connection with the civil government, neither ought its de 
cisions to be enforced by the arm of civil power, vide For- 
mula for the government &c. of the vangelical Lutheran Church, 
Part Il, Section 6, 
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what are we to understand |by the term, church, when omployed 
to designate that power by which discipline is to be administered ? ‘I'he 
_ Independent or Congregational churches believe that it signifies the 
eollective body of all who compose an individual eongrega- 
tion, and’consequently teach, that the proper persons to adminis. 
ter discipline are the professing members of the church generally. 
assembled together for that purpose. aaa 4 when an act of 
. discipline is to be performed, the members’ in full communion hol 
a public meeting in the church, in which the minister presides ; and 
the particular case is taken into consideration, debated and decided. 
and a committee is appointed to earry the decision into effect. — 
Hence, “‘the power of excision (says a Congregational writer) lies 
in the church itself, (the ass ed members who constitute the con 
gregation.) ‘The officers take the sense of the members; and af- 
ter the matter has been properly investigated, and all necessary 
steps taken to reclaim the offender, the church proceeds to the ac. 
tual exclusion of the person from among them, by signifying their 
judgment or opinion, that the person is unworthy a place in God’s 
louse.” This mode of edure, to say the least is plausible and 
scems to compare well wi me of the directions and usages of the, 
rimitive christians, recorded in Holy Scripture. Our Presbyterian 
rethren differ somewhat in|their interpretation of the word church 
when usedin the sense abave stated, and comprehend by it, the 
representatives or officers properly appointed to superintend the con- 
cerns of -the church, to wit, the minister and Agreea- 
bly to this view, discipline is administered among them by the pastor | 
‘and elders in the manner and by the authority of the church, so 
that; what they do, the church is said to do, in the same light in 
which the acts of a state legislature are declared to be the acts 
of the people. The Congregationalists recognize but two office- 
bearers in their connection; namely, bishops or pastors and deacons, 
the former to attend to its spiritual affairs, and the latter to direct 
its temporal concerns. But the Presbyterians have their lay or ru- 
ling elders, and labor hard/to prove that they are originally of di- 
vine appointment. We for ourselves have examined their argu- 
ments, and do not hesitate} to pronounce them im our opinion in- 
conclusive. We verily believe that the. scripture evidence in favor 
‘of Confirmation is, to the least, quite as clear and decided as 
that adduced to support lay-eldership, and yet Presbyferians reject 
the former without a nts hesitancy, nee 
Our business however at present, is nét to exhibit the opinions of 
others, but to point out what we Lutherans believe to be the correct 
course of denibiiet in the process of administering discipline, and 
we are proud to say that ip our own view, we greatly have the van- 
tage ground. We believe that the New Testament has laid down 
no specific form of discipline, and that we are left to adopt that 
sade of procedure: which expedience and the general and unequi- 
vocal principles .of the Gospel dictate. Wedonot mean by this. 
that the Lord Jesus Christ, has left no apostolic precept or exam- 
ple, which is either directory for our practice, or obligatory upon 
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our conscience in the government of the church ; but:simply, that he 
has given no peu directions thatjare obligatory under all cireum-. 
stances and adapted to every case, and only establised general. prin- 
ciples, and left us to deduce from them such specific regulations as 


may seem best adapted to the peculiar exigencies of the church, 


and most subservient to the promotion of the divine glory. That 
this is the common belief of Lutheranism, we appeal to its acknow- 
ledged authorities.* Accordingly, when the term“‘church” is used 
to express the authority whereby its discipline is to be administer- 
ed, we understand it to imply, notilike the Congregationalists, the 
individual members belonging to the church, but like the Presbyte- 
rians, the officers of the church.| But we differ from the latter 
also, in that we have a great variety of officers. They have only 
Elders, namely preaching elders or ministers and ruling elders ;. we 
have both and likewise deacons, (and to these some churches add 
Trustees.) We believe that the bishops of the primitive churches 
correspond exactly to the pastors of modern ones. That bishop, 
elder, and pastor are only different terms for the same office, is evi- 
«lent from Acts xx : 17, compared with v. 28. ‘Titus i: 5—7, and 
1 Peter v: 1—2. ‘They are called ishops which signifies overseers, 
because they overlook the spiritual concerns and watch for the 
souls of their spiritual brethren. Acts xx : 28. 1 Timothy m: 1. 
—Pastors or Shepherds, because they feed*the flock of God with 
truth, Ephesians uu, 11.—Rulers, because they guide the church, 
Hebrews 13—7.—Elders because of their age, or of their possessing 
those qualities which age supposes, ‘Titus 1; 5.—Ministers, because 
they are the servants of Christ and the Gospel, Ephesians 6 21. 
Their duties, as well as those of the other officers are principally 
pointed out in the Formula,t except ‘Trustees, whose chief business 
is, to have charge of the prope 
where this class of officers does not exist, 


, it appears that the proper autho- 
rity to administer discipline, is the church, and that by the church, 
we are here to understand, the church-officers in genera! viz. the 
Pastor, Elders, Deacons and Trustees. ‘The two latter however are 
rather to be regarded as temporal officers, and though by virtue of 
their office, they are bound to be present and to express their sen- 
timents when a question of discipline is to be decided, yet, in our 


Now from the foregoing rem 


—**Jesus Christ, the Supreme Head of his church, having: prescri- 
bed no entire specific: directory for government and discipline, ane 


‘every section of his church being left at full liberty to make such 


regulations to that effect; as may be most adapted to its situation and 
circumstances, &e.” vide introduction to the constitution of the 
General Synod. 
‘As Jesus Christ has left no entire ifie form of Government 
the. 
v. 


duty of every individual 


and Discipline for his church ; it is 
chureh,’’ &c. Formula, Chapter i. 
tVide Formula, Chap. iti, See.i; & vi. 
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opinion they have or should have no vote. The duty of judging 
an offending brother is purely spiritual, and therefore devolves upon 
those whose office is purely Dintusl, viz. the pastor and elders.” 

If it be asked, what authority we have for this regulation ?—We 
answer, as good as any other church has for its peculiar mode of ad- 
ministering discipline. We refer to those broad principles laid 
down in God’s word, and to} that authorised expediency deducible 
from those principles, and demanded by the peculiar wants and 
sometimes conflicting circumstances of separate churches. That 
Pastors and Deacons are of divine appointment, is granted by all 
protestant churches, that pastors or preaching elders are required 
to “rule well” as well as “labor in wee and doctrine,” will not be 

uestioned. And as for Jayelders and trustees, we do not believe 

at any direct authority can be found in Ae mel for either, but 
we claim upon grounds of éxpédiency. And the Lutheran church 
believes, as already proven, that when explicit directions are wanting, 
expediency is to be consulted in determining the best plan to regu- 
late the economy of God’s house, and promote the glory of our 
divine Master. We have only yet to add that all above church offi- 
cers, who, in their collective body are designated by the appropriate 
appellation of ‘“‘church-council,” are elected by the members in full 
communion with the church for a term of not less than two nor 
more than eight years, ‘Vide Formula, Chapt. ii, Sect. vii. 


Having thus ascertained who the persons are by whom discipline 
should be administered, we| beg the attention of the indulgent rea- 
der, while we go on to consider— , 

4. The manner in which tt\must be carried into effect. 

Here we are not left to navigate our vessel on the troubled ocean 
of theological opinion, or uncertain sea of expediency, where 
opposing currents, stormy winds and concealed rocks may endanger 
our safety. No, we feel as if we were now travelling on terra firma, 
and if occasionally we shoulfi have to venture out upon the dubious 
waters of conjecture, we have an unerring compass which is the 
word of God, and though n must be the steersman at the helm, 
the needle points so steadily and so clearly the direction we are 
to take, that we cannot well miss our course. 

But before we proceed to discuss this particular, we must premise, 
that many unimportant misunderstandings and trivial moral obliqui- 
ties transpire in a congregation, with which the church should not 
be troubled, but which should be privately adjusted by the individuals 
concerned. Thus, “if'thy brother shall tresspass against thee, go 
and tell him his fault, between thee and him alone—if he will no 
hear thee, then take with thee one or two more.” &e. Mat. xviii: 15, 16. 
*In these remarks, as wellasin some others which are yet to be 
advanced, we may perhaps not precisely fall in with the established 
views of the Lutheran Church ; should we mistake those views or 
glide into any errors or mistatements, we shall be glad if any of our 
brethren will have the goodness to correct us. 
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So far, we perceive the subject of difference or offence’ is not to be 
brought before the church. But ifan injured or offended member, 
has employed the means just recommended, and found them i- 
effectual, that is to say, if he has py admonished his | bro- 
ther, calmly and amicably argued the case with him, mildly and seri- 
ously endeavored to convince him of his mistake ;—if he has _more- 
over continued his benevolent exertions and taken with him one or 
two of his christian brethren, and in their presence and with their 
aid yet further reasoned the matter, with him, and he will not come. 
to an agreement, or refer the case to their arbitration ; what is the 
next measure to be adopted ?—~The Saviour replies : ‘Tell it unto 
the church.” Here then the jurisdiction of the church commences.* 
The case must be reported to the pastor or elders, who are the re- 
resentatives of the church; and the pastor or elders may either 
immediately join their admonitions to those of the persons already . 
engaged in it, which perhaps will be sufficient to P uce the desir-. 
ed eflect, or they may lay it before the assembled church-council 
at their next meeting.{ Should they find the complaint to be ffi- 
volous or groundless, they should rebuke the complainant and take 
no further notice of the matter ; but if they judge it sufficiently 
serious to become a subject of discipline, they must appoint a 
discreet committee from among themselves to wait on the “brother 
that has trespassed,” and in their official capacity, use efforts simi- 
lar to those above suggested for the purpose of bringing about the 
same result. This deputation may be repeated if the case seem 
to require it. Should the offender manifest satisfactory evidences 
of contrition, a simple and affectionate admonition to him to “go 
d sin no more” will suffice, and he should forthwith be restored to 
the confidence of the church. But ifhe be obstinate, denying the 
charge or palliating his sin, and persist in this course from time to 
time, then the church-council should proceed to execute the law by 
separating him from their communion. His contumacy has awfully 
aggravated his original offence. He has now pertinaciously, ne- 
ected to hear the church.” He has become a stumbling-block, a 
lur, a dishonor, a disgrace to the congregation, to retain him any 
longer in the. bosom of the church, would be to defile the temple of 
Jehovah, incurthe frowns of God jand injure the best interests of 
his cause. Hence the command of the Master must be obeyed, 
‘‘that wicked person must be put away from among us,” and be 
regarded ‘as an heathen man and a publican.”{ _ 


*So soon as thechurch takes up the matter, a resolution ought 
to be passed by its officers, suspending the individual from the pri- 
vilege of communing.. 

{Every Church-Council should hold stated meetings for the trans- . 
action of congregational business,—in towns those meeting should 
be in country churches it may be sufficient to hold them 

jlf it be asked, how long the efforts of the Pastor and Elders 
for the recovery of an offending member, should be continued, and 
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Previously to the final act of excommunication, the transgressor 
should be eited before the churtch-council to assign cause why sen- 
ssed against him ; if he attend. 
possibly the matter may yet be adjusted and he restored, but if he 
refuse to appear, the case must terminate against him. 

In the foregoing remarks we have supposed the case of a trespass 
of one individual against angther. But should a member be guilty 
of misconduct which is an offence against the church at large, (vide 


-part ‘ii of this Article,) then'every member should consider it his 


dutysto admonish him in the spirit of meekness and affection agree- 
ably to James v: 19, 20. andthe church council are bound to take 
cognizance of it, whether fort ally reported to them or not, and to 
proceed as above stated. ; 

In some cases when a member is notoriously known to be guilty 


‘of a high crime or scandalous offence, the painful operation of ex. 
be ormed without taking all those pre- 
t 


liminary measures required to/be observed in ordinary cases. 

No member should be permitted to escape expulsion by resigning. 
“It becomes not the wisdom and order of any seciety, (says Dr. 
Owen) intrusted with authority for its own preservation, as the 
church is by Christ himself; to, suffer persons obnoxious to cen- 
sure—to cast off all respect to it, to break their order and relation, 


without animadverting thereupon, according to the authority where- 


with they are intrusted. To do otherwise is to expose their order 
unto contempt, and proclaim(a diffidence in their own authority for 
the spiritual punishment of offenders. 

**The exclusion of a person from any Christian church does not 
affect his temporal estate and civil affairs ;—it makes no change in 
the natural and civil relations between husbands and wives &c — 
neither does it deprive a man of the liberty of attending public 
worship ; it removes him, however, from the communion of the 
church, and the privileges dependent on it: this is done that he 
may be ashamed of his sin, and be brought to repentance ; that the 
honor of Christ may be vindicated, and that staumbling-blocks may 
be removed out of the way.) Too great caution cannot be observed 
in procedures of this kind, every thing should be done with the 
greatest meekness, deliberation, prayer, and a deep sense of our 
own unworthiness, with a compassion for the offender and a fixed 
design of embracing every opportunity of doing him good, by 
reproving, instructing and if ible, restoring him to the enjoyment 


how often reiterated ? We 


ink the answer must depend upon the 
circumstances of the case. |Sometimes there ma such a de- 
gree of depravity and obstinacy discovered as wen’ justify an im- 
mediate expulsion, and on other occasions there maybe such an ap- 
pearance of hope as would warrant a repetition and perseverance’: 
of effort for the space of 3 or 4.or even 5 months. But in no ordi 
nary instance should a question of discipline ke pending more than 
4or5 months. Ifim that time an erring member cannot be gained, 
he is unworthy of any further epecial exerticns. 
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of the privileges he has forfeited by, his conduct.” Vide Buck, ar- 
ticle, EXxcommunication. | 

Hitherto we have said but little concerning suspension and res- 
toration. By suspension we mean) a temporary exclusion, an 
termediate act between a mere admonition and ultimate expulsion. 
It may be aptly denominated the, lesser excommunication. Some 
are opposed to it, because it does not appear to be authorised by any 
express precept or example on divine record. But we in the Luther- 
an church, who conceive that practices fairly deduced from general 
principles, are obligatory as wer asiothers which have the warrant 
of positive command or special |precedent,- esteem ension as 
scriptural, just as well as final expulsion. Godwyn distinguishes three 
degrees of excommunication among the Jews, but Selden maintains, 
that properly speaking, there were only two, viz: the lesser and the 
greater. The former called Niddui, 1. e. separation, lasted 30 days, 
and separated from the use of things holy. The latter called 
Uherem, i. e. anathema, was an aggravation of the former, and an- 
swered to our final exclusion (which might also be termed the 
greater excommunication.) It excluded a man from the Synagogue, 
and deprived him of all civil commerce The third kind spoken otf 
and called Scammatha, our author thinks synonymous with the pre- 
ceding and therefore not to be accounted disiinct. Besides, if the 
right of inflicting the greater penalty-of expulsion be conceded to 
a congregation, upon what principle can that of inflicting the lesser 
be denied it ? does not the former presuppose and involve the latter ? 
Moreover, we would appeal to common sense whether there should not 
be a medium between a mere private rebuke, and the awful extremity of 
expulsion ? How shall we dishes of an individual against whom, so 
far as prima facie evidence goes. a strong case is made out, but 
where there is still some appearance of penitence, yet not enough ? 
Shall we retain in the bosom of the church a person against whom 
such a charge is preferred—whose conduct is undergoing examina- 
tion, and whose caine, to say the least, is exceedingly suspicious ” 
We say No. But shall he at this stage of the business be expelled ? 
Again we say with equal emphasis, No. What then is to be done ? 
In our opinion, if we would deal out evenhanded justice to him and 
the church, we have no alternative but to seitend him, until the case 
las been fully investigated and decided and then to proceed either to 
re-instate or discard him. {[t may be argued that our laws account 
every man innocent until his guilt is)proved. ‘This principle is a good 
one in civil affairs, butnot in the church of God. ‘The very act ofa 
man appearing at the sacred altar to commune, is a public exhibi- 
tion of the confidence, esteem and love of the whole church in 
him, and should this open testimony be accordéd to him while lying 
under a serious charge that has much of the appearance of truth ? 
But even in civil affairs, a man, though professedly viewed as inno 
cent until proved guilty, is notwithstanding denied the rights of in- 
nocence. He is imprisoned or held to bail in the interval between 
his arrest and trial. And this is civil suspension. 


Analagous to this is the case of a suspected member, and who must 
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therefore be suspended till hig innocence or guilt shall be established. 
Suspension accordingly appears to be indispensable to discipline. A- 
bolish it from your code o lesiastical law, and the church will be 
reduced to the difficult and disagreeable choice of retaining in its bo- 
som, one in whem a large majority of the members may have lost al] 
confidence, or of expelling him before one particle of guilt has been 
absolutely fastened upon hn or while there is some semblance of 
contrition and his case therefore by no means hopeless! ‘These re 
marks, while they justify or gem. plainly set forth its import and 
the circumstances under which it should take place. 

With respect to restoration, we have to observe, that it 
implies the remstatement of a suspended or expelled member, to full 
communion, after he has been brought to a sense of his sin, a belief 
of God’s pardoning mercy and satisfactory amendment of practice. 


Every act of expulsion as well as of restoration consequent upon 
it, should be recorded in the ¢hurchbook and published by the minister 
from the pulpit in the presenge of the assembled congregation. Whe- 
ther the sentence of suspension should in like manner be announced 
is discretionary with the church council, vide Formula, chap. iv. sec. 7. 


As to the manner of proceeding against a minister or other officer 
of the church council, we refer to the Formula, chap. iii. sec. 5. and 
chap. iv. sec. 7.* That the most inflexible impartiality should be dis- 
played in the exercise of disciptine will be admitted by all, and no 
church can be too careful in this respect. 

With regard to our conduct toward those who are separated from 
the chureh, we are not left without instruction. St. Paul, speaking 
of an expelled person, says: “‘ count him not as an enemy, but ad- 
monish him as a brother.” . Thess. iii. 14 15. From this we learn 
that an expelled person must not be altogether forsaken and aban- 
doned as an enemy that is utterly beyond the reach of a a No, 
we must still bear in mind that the blood of atonement was shed for 
his redemption, and that he has a soul to be saved or lost as well as 
others, hence we must continue to admonish him with fraternal feel- 
ings and ardent prayers for his recovery.{ If he be given over as it 
were, he will probably become more and more vile, but if the mem- 
bers of the congregation | and especially the pastor and mem- 
bers of the council continue to seek opportunities to admonish and warn 
him: * Peradventure God may give him repentance to the acknow- 
ledging of the truth ;” and i every one remember that “‘ he which 


*Our Formula says: “ A) member of the church-council may be 
accused before the council,” but this, in our view, by no means for- 
bids a private admonition anterior the public accusation. On the 
contrary we think he should be called to a private account just as 
well as any other member, before the public accusation is made and 
this —_ perhaps supersede the exposure of his case before the whole 
council. | 

1**His soul is still of in ne value; labor to get it saved.” Clarke's 
Com. 
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converteth a sinner from the error of his way, shall save a soul from 
death.’ Upon his repentance and reformation, he must again be re- 
ceived into communion with compassion and love, joy and gratitude. 
‘* Better,” says Dr. Owen, “ never excommunicate a person at all, 


than forsake and abandon him when he is expelled, or refuse to re- 


ceive him back again upon his repentance ; but there is a class of 
persons unto whom, if a man be an offender, he shall be so forever.” 
God grant that but few persons of this class may be found in our Lu- 
theran Zion! Again, “ I have written unto you, not to keep company, 
if any man that is called a brother, be a fornicator, or covetous, or 


an idolater, or a railer, or a pm or an extortioner, with suchan 


one, no not to eat.” 1 Cor: v. 11. ‘In this apostolic injunction all in- 
timate and voluntary intercourse with an expelled person is plainly 
prohibited. We may indeed transact our necessary mw a business 
with him, but have no right voluntarily to associate with him or to 
make him either an intimate or a frequent companion.. He must be 
avoided as much as circumstances (and the ties of nature if he be a 
relation) will admit of. Henry says: “ We must avoid familiar con- 
verse and society with him for two reasons ; namely, that we may not 
learn his evil ways, (by associating with him,) and for the shaming, 
and so the reforming of him ; that when disorderly persons see how 
their loose practices are disliked by all wise and good people, they 
may be ashamed of them and walk more orderly.” None of the re- 
lative duties however are to be dissolved, nor any of the social duties 
to be neglected. 

We cannot conclude this article better, than by subjoining Mr. 
Hall’s very striking and solemn description of the nature and useful- 
ness of excommunication. “I am far from thinking lightly of the 
spiritual power, with which Christ |has armed his church. It is a 
high and mysterious one, which has no parallel on earth. Nothing in 
the order of means, is equally adapted to awaken compunction in 
the guilty, with spiritual censures impartially administered ; the sen- 
tence of excommunication in particular, harmonizing with the dic- 
tates of conscience, and re-echoed by her voice, is truly terrible: It 
is the voice of God, speaking through its legitimate organ, which 
he who despises, or neglects, ranks with “ heathen men and publi- 
cans,” joins the Synagogue of Satan, and takes his lot with an un- 
believing world, doomed to perdition. EExcommunication is a sword, 
which, strong in its apparent weakness and the sharper, and the 
more keenly edged for being divested of all sensible sok ataston en- 
velopements, lights immediately on the spirit,) and infliéts a wound 
which no balsam can cure, no ointment can mollify, but which must 
continue to ulcerate and burn, till healed by the blood of atonement, 
applied by Sper and prayer. In no instance is that axiom more 
fully verified,** The weakness of God is stronger than men, & the fool- 
ishness of God is wiserthan men,” than in the discipline of his church. 
By incumbering it with foreign aid, they have robbed it of its real 
strength ; by calling in the aid of temporal pains and penalties, they 
have removed it from the spirit to the flesh, from its contact with 
eternity to unite it to secular interests ; and as the corruption of the 
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best things is the worst, have rendered it the scandal and reproach of 
our holy religion. | 

«« While it retains its character, as a spiritual ordinance, it ts the 
chief bulwark against the disorders which threaten to overturn reli. 
gion, the very nerve of virtue, and next to the preaching of thc 
cross, the principal antidote) to the “‘ corruptions that are in the 
world through lust.” Discipline in a church occupies the place oflaws 
in 9 state ; and as a kingdom, however excellent its constitution wi!! 
inevitably sink into a state of} extreme wretchedness, in which laws 
are either not enacted, or not: duly administered ; so a church which 
pays no attention to discipline, will either fall into confusion, or into x 
‘state so much worse, that little or nothing remains worth regulating. 
The right of inflicting censures, and of proceeding in extreme cases 
to excommunicetion is an essential branch of that power with which 
the church is endowed; and bears the same relation to discipline that 
the administration of criminal justice bears to the general principles 
of government. When this right is exerted in upholding “ the faith 
once delivered to the saints,”| or enforcing a conscientious. regard tu _ 
the laws of Christ, it maintains its proper place, and is highly beneti- 
cial. Its cognizance of doctrine is justified by apostelic authority ; 
‘‘a heretic, after two or three admonitions, reject ;” nor is it to any 
purpose to urge the difference betwixt ancient heretics and modern, 
or that to pretend to distingpish truth from error, is a_ practical as- 
sumption of infallibility.” | 


THE LATE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 


Tue design and limits of the Intelligencer, prohibit us from noti- 
cing the various political operations of the day ; but the great event 
of the late Revolution in France, merits the particular attention of 
Protestants. Since the glorious and successful operations of the im- 
mortal Luther, no occurrence has displayed the power of truth o- 
ver error in a greater degree, than the prostration of Papal tyran. 
ny, by the French—We extract the following from the Protestani. 
and we trust it will be read with ‘attention —Editor. 

France.—A charter is adopted, securing to the people the enjoy: 
ment of civil and religious liberty. ‘The Duke of Orleans was pro. 
claimed King of the French, and assumed the title of Philip the Ist. 
not to the feudal)monarchy. ‘The following oath was ad 
ministered: | 

“« In the —— of God, I swear faithfully to observe the Con 
stitutional Charter, with the modifications expressed in the Declara 
tion, to govern only by the laws, and according to the laws; to rev 
der equal and exact justicelito every one, according to his right, and 


to act in all things with a sipgle view to theinterest, the happingss. 
and the glory of the Frencli people.” 
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The greatest enthusiasm and exultation prevailed in Paris. Many 
of the odious ministers have been arrested, but some have retired in- 
to voluntary exile. All the creationsof Peers during the reign of 
Charles, were declared nul! and void. ; 

The sixth article of the former Charter, making the Roman reli- 
gion the religion of the state, is abolished in the Charter subseribed 
by the present King. May it only be remembered to be detested ! 

The above intelligence recounts facts of the highest value to the 
Christian. To the mere abdication of a Popish tyrant, and the ele- 
vation of a semi-republican infidel to the French limited monarchy, 
we are equally indifferent—but we cannot be insensible to the claim 
of Philip I, king of the French, upon William IV, king of England, 
that the mortal remains of Bonaparte shall be transferred from their 
eemetry in the Atlantic, to be deposited where the Code Napoleon 
has been virtually the means of partially regenerating France. It is 
an honest, and merited, and laudible tribute to mental and patriotic 
superiority : for the genius and civic character of Napoleon, with all 
his exerescences and faults, have already attained their elevation in 
history. But one of the two grand items in the above details, places 
France in the first rank of European nations. ‘The censorship of 
the press is forever abolished!” Amen—then the Jesuits have olin 
despoiled of nine-tenths of their opportunities to cajole* pollute and 
rob the people—but “sing, O Heavens! and be joyful, O earth! and 
break forth into singing, O mountains! for the Lord has comforted 
his people!” The Popish idolatry, the established 1rreligion is abol- 
ished ; andin all probability forever ! ‘‘Rejoice over the fall of Baby- 
ton, thou heaven, and ye holy apostles and prophets!” and let the 
voice ofall people shout, “Alleluia; salvation and glory: and honor, and 
power, unto the Lord our God: for he hath judged the great whore wha 
_ did corrupt the earth with her fornication.” Revelation, xix: t, 2. 

All the powers of Europe, according to the vision of John in Pat- 
mos, when he was ‘in the Spirit on the Lord’s day” would first give 
their power to the Beast, and afterwards would “ hate the whore of 
Babylon, make her desolate and naked, eat her flesh and burn her 
with fire.” Revelation, xvii: 16—18. The French began the glori- 
ous work in Europe at their former revolution—Napoleon more art- 
fully promoted it—and the present stroke of the Constitutionalists of 
Paris is rewarding her in full and merited retribution, “double accor- 
ding to her works.” | 

The union of the Church and State in Europe, has been the cause 
of all the miseries and desolations in the ten horns of the Beast—and 
it is not a little remarkable, that France should be the first of all the 
kingdoms to reject that anti-christian nuisance. While the Papists 
are endeavouring to effect that same union in this country covertly, 
they are slandering the Puritans for designing that iniquity, to cast 
off which, their ancestors fought, — migrated. rebelled and 
¢onquered. | 

But we must rejoice with trembling—for our country will be delu- 
ged with those French Jesuits, for whom France will afford no place 
for their intrigues—according to the information which we have re-_ 
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ceived from abroad in this memento—* You will have to watch the 
movements of French Jesuits: for against them the Liberal or Infi- 
del party in France is conflicting. In this way, the God of Israel ac- 
pts os his omniscient purposes and beneficent will, by dashing 
one potsherd against another,” 

That the Protestant cause must be indescribably enhanced by these 
various movements, is evident from the fact: that the chiefs of our 
denomination have been prominent actors in the late revolution, and 
have been distinguished by every possible mark of approbation on the 
part both of the new sovereign and the triumphant citizens. As Jes- 
uitism and Popery with all their complicated and multiplied abomina- 
tions cannot thrive in countries where the press is free, liberty of 
conscience governs, and Christians perform their duty to their Re- 
deemer ; it requires not the spirit of prophecy, to be assured, that 
if the present order of things maintains the ascendency in France, 
during the next twenty years, that the French will be to all intents 
and purposes a nation of Protestants and Freemen. Amen. Thus 
‘‘ may Babylon be thrown down, and be found no more at all °—and 
all mankind resound the song—*.:lleluia ; the Lord God Omnipotent — 
teigneth. Alleluia, Amen.” 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT GETTYSBURG. 


On the 29th of September, the Rev. Dr. E. L. Hazelius was so- 
lemnly inaugurated, as Professor of Biblical aud Oriental Literature 
of this institution. | | | | 

The Rev. Dr. Kurtz delivered a most interesting charge, after 
which the Professor delivered an Inaugural Address. which together 
with the charge, the Directors have resolved to publish. 

Upon this occasion the ct. vere all performed in the Ger- 


man language. | | 
The examination of the Theological students, and those of the 
Gymnasium, was very satisfactory to all who were in attendance. 
The Directors have made all the preparatory arrangements for 
building an edifice suitable for a Seminary of the Ev. Luth. Church, 
and with the blessing of God, expect to complete it so far as to ac- 
commodate the students in it, by next fall.—{ E ditor. : 


Missionary and Education pciety, of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod. 
of Maryland and Virginia. 

Tue ‘Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of thirty dollars, 
from the Rev. J. N. Hoffman, of Taney-town ; and two dollars, from 
the Rev. M. Wachter. LEWIS MEDTART, Treasurer, 

October ist. 1830. 
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VALUABLE RECIPE. 


A merchant in London had a dispute with a Quaker respecting the 
settlement of an account. The merchant was determined to bri 
thefaccount into court, a proceeding which the Quaker earnestly de- 

recated, using every argument in his power to convince the mer- 
chant of his error; but the latter was inflexible. Desirous to make 
a last effort, the Quaker called at his house one morning, and in- 


quired of the servant if his master was at home, the merchant. 


hearing the inquiry, and knowing the voice, called out from the top 
of the stairs, “ Tell that rascal! am not at home.” ‘The Quaker, 
looking up towards him, calmly ot «Well, friend, God put thee 
in a better mind.” The merchant, struck with the meekness of the 
reply, and having more deliberately ‘investigated the matter, became 
convinced that the Quaker was right and he was wrong. He reques- 


ted to see him, and after acknowledging his error, he said, “I have — 


one question to ask you,—how were you able, with such patience, on 
various occasions, to bear my abuse?” “Friend,” replied the Qua- 
ker, “I will tell thee: I was naturally as hot and as violent as thou 
art. I knew that to indulge this temper was sinful : and I found that 
it was imprudent. I observed that men in a passion always spake 
aloud ; and I thought if I could controul my voice I should repress my 
passion. I have, therefore, made ita rule never to let my voice ris 

above a certain key ; and by a careful observance of this rule, I have, 
by the blessing of God, entirely mastered my natural temper.” ‘The 
Quaker reasoned philosophically, and the merchant, as every one 
else may do, benefitted by his example. 


| OBITUARY. 


Departed this life, on the 14th of July last, the Rev. Jonn Mi- 
cHAEL Steck, Pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Congregation at 
Greensburg, Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, aged 73 years 9 
months 9 days. He was born at Germantown, Penn. 5th Oct. 1756. 
Moved by a strong inclination to dedicate himself to the ministry, 
the deceased pursued the study of Divinity for some time under the 
late Dr. Helmuth, and was admitted, after having completed a course 
of studies, as a member of the Lutheran Synod of Pennsylyania.— 
In 1784 he took charge of the congregation at Chambersburg, and 
those connected with it, in Franklin county, Penn. In 1785 he mar- 
ried Esther, daughter of the late John Haffner of Franklin county. 

In 1789 he was called to the congregations in Bedford and Somer- 
set counties, Pa. and after ministering to them three years he ac- 
cepted a call from the congregations in Westmoreland county, Pa. 
and located at Greensburg in 1792 at a time, when the western part 
of Pennsylvania was yet a wilderness, and when he and the Rev. 
John Stouch were the only Lutheran clergymen in that part of the 
country. The deceased frequently visited Se peoels scattered over 
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